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States of the American Union, this is a familiar matter.
Although annual conventions of the cotton growers repeat-
edly resolve that the low price of cotton is due to over-pro-
duction, and that the supply should be curtailed, it seems
practically impossible to reduce the cotton acreage. In order
that any appreciable influence might be felt in the price, it
would be necessary for whole tracts of the lands at the margin
of cultivation to be abandoned, or to be used for some other
purpose. Now this practically means wholesale ruin for
immense classes, who have perhaps invested large sums in
improving the land, which they consider fit for only that par-
ticular purpose. Rather than abandon the land they will
often prefer to continue cultivation at less than the usual
profits, for the no-rent land is that on which the cultivator
gets just sufficient profits above the cost to enable him to
live. In other words, the tax would often merely degrade
the cultivators. Only when the tax is so exorbitantly high
as to swallow up the whole rent, and all the agricultural
profits, so as to leave the cultivator an inadequate margin for
living expenses, will he abandon the land in such large quan-
tities as to effect a material decrease of the supply. But such
a tax is unusual in civilized communities. In other words, a
tax on the landowner, if it be not extortionate, will simply
reduce his profits. In proportion as the theory of the abso-
lute mobility of capital from agriculture to commerce, or from
one kind of agricultural investment to another, is attended
with practical difficulties, the process of shifting the tax to
the consumer will be impeded.

Secondly and more important, the Ricardian theory as-
sumes a completely isolated community. In actual life, how-
ever, the market value of agricultural produce is fixed by the
conditions of production in widely separated localities or
countries. The imposition of a tax on the landowner of any
one particular locality, therefore, cannot change the price of
the product. The older theory seems to have overlooked the
facts of international relations. If taxes precisely identical
in character and amount were imposed by all countries on all